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THE BIBLE IN ENGLISH LIFE AND LETTERS. I. 

By Rev. J. T. McClure, D. D., 
Lake Forest, 111. 

It is proposed in three papers to state briefly the effect 
■which the Bible has had upon England and upon all life 
influenced by England. 

It is not often that a direct cause for clear results can be 
traced so unmistakeably as can the cause for England's 
marked characteristics. It is not too much to assert that we 
can, by historical process, follow up the stream which has 
blessed England and all English-speaking peoples with such 
high views of morality and such strong characters of benefi- 
cence, until we find its fountain head, and standing over 
that original source, we can say: This is what has made 
England, her literature, her laws, her general life. 

The coming of the monks to England in 596 is so marked 
an event in English history and in the world's advance, 
because those monks brought a package of books with them. 
Up to this time, so far as we can learn, there was not a 
book in all England. What those people once carried to 
Britain who in the dawn of the Christian centuries came as 
Roman soldiers, traders and travellers, we know clearly. 
They brought Greek and Latin parchments, and they handed 
over their books to the Britons whom they conquered, and 
so gave them the beginnings of a library. There were 
Christian missionaries in those earlier centuries who brought 
some Christian literature with them, and on the basis of that 
literature built up the first British churches. But in due 
time all those influences of Roman and of Christian ceased. 
There came an influx of invaders from Northern Europe, 
Angles, Saxons and Jutes, fierce men, who had no literature, 
who cared for no literature, who blotted out whatever was 
left of Roman and Christian life, and from the hour that 
they gave their name to the island and changed Britain into 
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England, England was a land of literary and moral darkness. 
It seems almost incredible that when there was so much 
literary life in Southern Europe, when great libraries were 
forming in Italian cities and when even so near at hand as in 
France there were learned Christian men, one hundred and 
fifty years should pass over England in which England had 
no books, no schools, no literature. There was not in poor 
man's hut or rich man's mansion as much as one page of a 
library, so absolute was England's separation from those in- 
fluences that were quickening the intellect and changing the 
life of the rest of the world. 

The cause of this condition lay in the manners, beliefs and 
character of the people themselves. These forefathers of 
the English-speaking race had in them a compound of the 
most promising and of the most unpromising elements. 
Their promising elements were their love of freedom, their 
high sense of justice, their physical bearing, their recognition 
of the mysteries of life and of death and their fidelity to 
domestic relations. Liberty was already in their hearts. 
The rights of the individual and of the community they 
held to be of supreme importance. They had no taste for 
voluptuousness. They could meet any danger or endure 
any privation. They grew sober as they thought of life's 
meaning and of the possibilities that might be beyond the 
grave. They were true husbands and true wives. As a 
people they had in themselves such elements as, given 
development, admitted of all the distinguished traits which 
mark the best English life of to-day. 

But side by side with these elements were others that were 
most unpromising. Taine's picture of them is to us colored 
by his natural prejudice, but to him it is a delineation that is 
historically accurate. " Behold them," he says, "half-naked 
savages, a kind of wild beasts, fishers and hunters, even 
hunters of men. Pirates at first : of all kinds of hunting the 
man hunt is the most profitable and most noble. They 
dashed to sea in their two-sailed barks, they landed every- 
where and killed everything. Of all barbarians these are 
the strongest of body and of heart, the most formidable, the 
most cruelly ferocious. When murder becomes a trade, it 
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"becomes a pleasure." The main facts of this indictment 
cannot be disproved. Wherever these English descended 
they fell like firebrands. The vices of gambling, gluttony 
and drunkenness were their masters. Their untamed fierce- 
ness made them coarse and rough and cruel. 

Deeper down than their manners lay the unpromising 
element of their philosophy of life. That philosophy 
showed itself in their religion. It was a religion of. super- 
stition. Once the ancestors of the English believed in one 
all- wise and powerful spirit. Now they had a god, or witch, 
or ghostly influence for every cave and stream and forest, as 
well as for every great force like the Thunder, the Sun, 
the Spring. Fearless as they were before actual danger 
they trembled before the possibility of enchantment. 

In their sacrifices and in their views of heaven we see most 
clearly the trend of their thought. They did not confine 
their victims of sacrifice to the brute creation, to sheep, oxen, 
swine and horses. There were times when they crushed on 
a great stone human lives, usually of slaves, criminals and 
prisoners, but occasionally of their own people, and poured 
out the blood to avert disaster. Their heaven was the Val- 
halla of an eternal fight and an eternal feast. Every day its 
heroes give and receive blows, every evening wounds are 
healed and victors and vanquished surround the banquetting 
table of abundant food and still more abundant mead. To 
die as a coward was to descend into the realm of Hel, goddess 
of the nether world; to fall gloriously in battle was sure 
proof of reaching Valhalla. 

Such were the people with whom English history began. 
A century after their conquest men spoke of them as 
"wolves," "dogs," "whelps from the kennel of barbar- 
ism." Wordsworth, comparing Britain in the times of Christ 
and England in the times of the Angles, says that the night 
of Paganism had darker shades in these later than in the 
earlier times. 

It was no easy task then that lay before Augustine's forty 
monks when they landed at Thanet and entered upon the 
work of transforming the people's thought and life. King 
Ethelbert would not receive them in a building, lest some 
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enchantment might overpower him. But when in the open 
field those monks told the reason of their coming and were 
granted permission to remain and work and teach, King 
Ethelbert gave opportunity for the book to begin its mission 
to England. For in a package as unsuspicious looking as 
was the old horse carried into ancient Troy the monks had a 
library — England's First Library. There were nine volumes 
in this library: (i) There was the Holy Bible, in two 
volumes; (2) The Psalter; (3) The Four Gospels; (4) 
another Psalter ; (5) another copy of the Four Gospels; (6) 
the Apocryphal Lives of the Apostles ; (7) the Lives of the 
Martyrs; (8) an Exposition of the Gospels and Epistles. 
Of these nine volumes, which the Canterbury Book says are 
"the first books of the entire English Church," six are 
scriptural and one is explanatory of the Scriptures. Thus it 
was that the first English library was scriptural. That 
library was big with portent for the future. It was to be a 
new factor in English life. Up to this time the Englishman 
had often taken a piece of the beech-tree, which he called 
"boc" (book) tree, and "cut into," or "writan" into it, 
as he would say, whatever marks he saw fit. But these 
marks were always few, and for him to " writan boc " (write 
a book) meant to put some very simple idea into marks or 
runes upon the beech-wood. As yet there had not been a 
single poem or history or story put upon record in England. 
Gleeman's songs had passed on by word of mouth only. But 
now a library, and that library in fact the Bible, was in Eng- 
land, and a body of earnest men were given liberty to teach 
it. Indeed Pope Gregory has sent them to England for the 
supreme purpose of teaching that Bible so as to change the 
fair-haired Angles into fair-hearted angels. 



